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REGULAR MEETING 
BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday Evening, October 8, 1958, 8:00 P. M. 


123 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


PROGRAM OF MEETING 


1. Reception for New Members. 

2. Installation of newly elected officers. Hon. James T. Hallinan, 
Justice of the Appellate Division, Second Department, will act as installing 
officer. 

3. Presentation of scroll to Louis J. Merrell past president. 

4. The Committee on Judiciary, of which Mr. George C. Wildermuth 
is Chairman, will report on the candidates for judicial office at the Novem- 
ber election. 

5. Refreshments. 


COMING EVENTS 


MEETING OF THE SURROGATE’S SECTION 
Wednesday, October 22, 1958 at 8 P. M. 


Gladys M. Dorman, Chairman of the Surrogate’s Section, has an- 
nounced that the first meeting of the Section will be inaugurated with a 
welcome from Hon. Maximilian Moss, Surrogate of Kings County. 

The agenda for this meeting will include: 

1. A tribute to the late Frederick A. Keck, who was Chairman 
of the Section since its inception, 

2. An address by John P. O’Boyle, a member of the Law De- 
partment of the Surrogate’s Court, Kings County on the subject, 

“Matrimonial Problems as Affecting Decedents’ Estates”, 
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3. Distribution of chart of comparative minimum fee schedules 
in the counties of Nassau, Queens, and Suffolk, in preparation for the 
November meeting. 

Future meetings of the Section will be held on November 25, 1958, 
January 28, March 25, and May 27, 1959. Please keep these dates in 
mind and note them in your diary. 


* * * 


MEETING OF SECTION ON TRIALS AND APPEALS 
Wednesday, November 5th, 1958, 8:00 P. M. 


Mr. Michael Leiter, Chairman of the Section on Trials and Appeals, 
announces a dual address by a plaintiff’s and defendant’s appeal counsel 
on the Trial Conduct of Negligence Actions to be held at the Association 
Building, 123 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York on November 5th, 
1958, at 8 P. M. 

Benjamin H. Siff, plaintiff’s appeal counsel, will deal with the aspect 
of plaintiff’s trial methods. Seymour B. Quel, assistant in charge of the 
Appeals Division of the Corporation Counsel’s office, will treat with the 
aspect of defense trial methods. 

A question and answer period will follow. 

All members of the bar are invited to attend. 


BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Founpep 1872—INcoRPORATED 1889 


The Brooklyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 


Association, is issued eight times each year, October through May, for the 
purpose of furnishing information to its members of the activities of the 
Association. 


Articles appearing in the Barrister should be considered as the views 
of the respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsement 


of the Association. 
Editorial Board 


Louis E. Scuwartz, Chief Editor 
Giapys M. DorMAN STANLEY KREUTZER 
MAXINE DUBERSTEIN THtopORE PEARLE 
K, Freperick Gross Marcaret R. RuGciero 
Aucust Zotororore, Advertising Manager 


The Brooklyn Barrister is published monthly, October through May 
by the Brooklyn Bar Association. Subscription price is $1.50 per year. 
Place of publication is: Brooklyn Bar Association, 123 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. Second-class postage paid at Brooklyn, New York. 
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—by FRANCIS M. VERRILLI 





I should like to express my thanks and appreciation to all of the 
members of the Association for their confidence in choosing me as their 
President for the ensuing year. Although for the first time in many 
years we had a contest for some of the offices, it is a tribute to all of the 
aspirants that the campaign was conducted on the highest plane, without 
bitterness, rancor, and in the finest traditions of the Bar. The slate 
which you have selected is one which merits your confidence, and I am 
sure that all of the officers will fulfill their assigned duties with great 
diligence and enthusiasm. As for myself, it is with great humility that 
I assume the office of President, deeply conscious of the great respon- 
sibilities which it entails, but serene in the knowledge that with your help 
our program for the year can be successfully accomplished. Before pass- 
ing on to a short discussion of some of our aims, I should like to note 
the great sorrow and personal loss which we have suffered in the recent 
death of our beloved Third Vice President, Frederick A. Keck. His 
cheerful countenance, his wise counsel in the Board of Trustees and his 
boundless energy and interest in the affairs of the Surrogate’s Section 
and of the Association will be greatly missed. 


For some time now, we have been faced with the recurring problem 
of ever mounting costs of operations, against an income which is more 
or less fixed. While we have been able to keep our expenses within the 
bounds of our income, nevertheless we have not been able to set aside a 
sufficient reserve to allow for normal growth and needed expansion. 
The margin of our income over expenses is exceedingly thin, and our 
thoughts to improve our fiscal situation should be formulated now, and 








not during a period of emergency. Along these lines your Board of 
Trustees has empowered me to appoint a special committee of five, who 
together with our Committee on Audit and Budget, will soon meet for a 
complete study of the problem. Without seeking to impinge on the works 
of this Committee it would seem to me that much can be done along two 
lines, (1) to increase our membership and (2) to increase our dues to a 
level more consonant with our present and future needs. I do not have 
before me the figures of all of the members of the Bar practicing in 
Brooklyn, or who live here and are eligible for membership, but I venture 
to say that only a small percentage of them are members of the Associa- 
tion. I do not advocate an integrated Bar, but suggest that many of us 
are not fully conscious of our responsibility to the profession and are 
derelict in not taking a more active interest in the Association’s work. 
In the final analysis you are the Association, and how much more force- 
fully and effectively can we speak for you, if our membership rolls 
were doubled or even trebled? Towards this end, a campaign will soon 
be initiated and I bespeak your earnest cooperation. If you so desire, it 
can be done. It cannot be done without your help. 


Anent the second phase of this discussion, we must be wholly 
realistic in facing up to our fiscal problems. We need not emphasize the 
ever-increasing cost of all commodities and services, and your Association 
is not immune from such pressures. Here too, should your Committee 


report that the dues be increased, I am sure that you will concur in their 
recommendations. 


It is customary at this time to announce the appointments of all 
committees for the ensuing year. To all who have been asked to serve, 
I know that you will approach your duties with a sense of responsibility 
and that you will attend the committee meetings and render such reports 


as you are called on to make only after due and proper study and con- 
sideration. 


Your interest in the work of the Association will be manifested by 
your attendance at the monthly meetings. The Program Committee is 


actively engaged in preparing a program of interest for all of the monthly 
meetings and we urge your attendance. 


My very worthy and distinguished predecessor had occasion to 
comment in his last message printed in the Barrister in respect to our 
rights and privileges to practice this honorable profession and the obliga- 
tions which we assume in so doing. The power to discipline ourselves, 
is a valued one, and we should not and cannot shirk from exercising that 
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power, no matter how distasteful it may be, and irrespective of the rank 
or stature of the person under inquiry. To fail in this work, is to put us 
in the position of having that privilege taken away from us, and placed 
in the hands of some other agency, which may not have the welfare of 
the Bar at heart, or worse, will approach the problem without a true 
and sympathetic understanding of the many problems which beset the 
practicing lawyer today. It is with this thought in mind that I am im- 
pelled to comment on Judge Arkwright’s interim report to the Appellate 
Division. While the number of lawyers involved is comparatively small, 
nevertheless it gives us much concern and food for thought. The evils 
which it has portrayed are well known to all of us, and we, as an in- 
dependent and self-disciplining body, must be the first to take such 
measures as are necessary to correct them. The Canons of Ethics were 
not promulgated by theoretical purists, but by active practicing members 
of the Bar, and is the result of their collective thinking and experiences 
over the years, designed to set up standards of conduct by which all of us 
can work with honor and dignity, and to enjoy the trust of the general 
public. It would be well for all of us to read them occasionally and 
remind ourselves that we do owe a paramount duty to the public and to 
ourselves to live and work within the letter and spirit of the law. 


The following is a suggested form of bequest 
to Tue Brooxiyn Canozr Commrrreze, Ino. : 


I give and bequeath to Tue Brooxtyn Canozr 


Commirtsg, Inc., 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


1, New York, the sum of ........... 


dollars to be used for its general purposes. 











The Heritage of Surrogate’s Court 
—by GLADYS M. DORMAN 


When Napoleon led his battered army to Egypt and the men stood 
before the Sphinx and the Pyramids, he softly said, ‘Remember, gentle- 
men, forty centuries of civilization look down upon you.” 


Those of us who are privileged to practice law in the Kings County 
Surrogate’s Court feel the same way when we look around the walls of 
this dignified court room and see the portraits of many of the former 
Surrogates, going back to 1787. 


A few years ago, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen said in one of his addresses, 
“And so, too, if any civilization is to progress, man must go back to the 
past, to the storehouse of his traditions and bring out from the granary 
all the fine ideas that are hidden there and use them as the basis of con- 
structive thinking for the future.” 


We recognize a few of the portraits because these Surrogates were 
alive during our lifetime, but what of the others, whose names stir no 
living memories? What kind of men were they? What influence did 
they exert on our laws? What was their place in the society of the 
times? Roll out the names and listen to them. Lott, Livingston, Bergen, 
and Lefferts. Do they not conjure for you the historical development of 
Brooklyn? Abbott, Ketcham, and Wingate—are not these names which 
stand alone in legal distinction? Let us look and see what manner of men 
formed the traditions of the Surrogate’s Court. 


These are the men who preceded George Albert Wingate, when he 
became Surrogate in April, 1919. 


OME inking edGhnseens s0:00 1787 
PE I hth ede puis satdseensane 1793 
WE CPOE no ci cnccscscsgenee 1800 
PE Ga WENO ociscccesdecesese 1814 
I BE ns ng anes vides + 64440 08 1814 
POCO COPMWEN 20 cc cc ccccccccccces 1832 
| PPT eT ee ee err 1841 
Alonzo G. Hammond ................ 1845 
Andrew B. Hodges ...............00: 1847 
DUT EE capinnss psteestegemes 1850 
Rodman B. Dawson ...............+- 1854 
Peer eee 1858 
William D. Veeder .............0000- 1866 
Walter L. Livingston ................ 1876 


Abram H. Dailey .......ccccccsscees 1877 


Jacob I. Bergen ........ccecccccceess 1882 
Abrahams Lett oo osiss ods csvssveceves 1885 
George B.. Abbott 6. 0 ais vcies scctceeve 1889 
James C. Chardis 2... cccccccecccacees 1902 
Herbert T. Ketcham .....ccccscccccces 1909 


Johannes E. Lott was born in Flatbush on September 1, 1746 and 
worked on his father’s farm. After he married Adriantz Voorhies, he 
bought a farm in Flatlands and lived there until 1779 when, at his father’s 
death, he returned to Flatbush. He was one of the six delegates from 
the County of Kings for the Provincial Congress held in and for the 
State of New York in 1776, later, in 1784, he became a member of the 
New York State Assembly from Kings County. Then in 1787, he was 
the first Surrogate for Kings County, appointed under the Constitution 
of the State of New York. This appointment was simultaneous with his 
holding the office of one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Until 1821, under the Constitution, a Surrogate was appointed for an 
unlimited time, but after that time, it was limited to a four year term. 
In 1793, Lott became First Judge and he served in that capacity until 
1801. Although he died in 1811, his family continued to serve our court. 

His son, Jeremiah Lott, was born on October 14, 1776 and in 1796, 
he became a land surveyor and conveyaneer. He continued in this busi- 
ness for about thirty-five years, although in 1801, he became the Clerk 
of the Board of Supervisors and held that office for forty-two years. 
In 1814, after having been a member of the assembly, he was appointed 
Surrogate of Kings County, and served for nineteen years. 

Later on, in 1885, another member of the family, Abraham Lott, 
became Surrogate. 

This family gave much of its practical common sense, industry, 
native intelligence, and sense of justice to the formation of our judicial 
traditions. 

Alden Spooner came from a famous family of New England printers 
and publishers. For generations, the Spooners and the Greens had run 
newspapers. Alden Spooner was born in Westminister, Vermont in 
1781, and when he was a young man, he went to Sag Harbor and bought 
the Suffolk County Herald and changed its name to the Gazette. How- 
ever, he abandoned it in 1811 and purchased the Long Island Star in 
Brooklyn and from that time on, his name is associated with all the 
enlightened educational, philanthropic, and constructive projects in Brook- 
lyn. He was one of the first champions of free public education and 
fought a vigorous campaign to have Fort Greene dedicated as a public 
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park. He helped to found the Brooklyn Apprentice Library, the Female 
Seminary of Brooklyn and he organized a company for supplying Brook- 
lyn with gas light and became its first. president. He avoided public 
office until 1836, when he sought and was appointed Surrogate for four 
years. 


In the early years, our Surrogates were not lawyers and when 
Richard Cornwell was elected Surrogate, the comments were that since 
he was a coffin maker, his qualifications were unique. However, the age 
of the great lawyers was arriving. 


Walter L. Livingston was born in 1830. On his father’s side, he 
was descended from Robert Livingston, one of the great patrons of pre- 
Revolutionary days. On his mother’s side, he was a great-grandson of 
Count deGrasse, the admiral of the French Fleet which bottled up Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown and forced him to surrender to George Washington. 
His father’s mother was the granddaughter of Chief Justice Allen of 
Pennsylvania. From the age of five until he was sixteen, Walter L. 
Livingston spent his time both in New York and France. Until he was 
thirteen years old, he was privately tutored and then he went to a Jesuit 
college at Freiburg, Switzerland, the College of Juilly, near Paris, and 
later to St. Mary’s College in Baltimore. He did not graduate, but con- 
tinued private tutoring until he was nineteen years old, when he went to 
the office of the Hon. Francis B. Cutting to learn law. In May, 1852, he 
was admitted as an attorney and went to work in the office of Alexander 
Hamilton, Jr., grandson of our first Secretary of the Treasury. He then 
opened his own office at 72 Wall Street and his clerk was Sigismund 
Kaufman, who later was nominated by the Republican Party for Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 


In 1855, he formed a partnership with another grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton and the firm of Hamilton, Dougherty and Livingston opened 
their law offices in Williamsburgh. In 1861, he moved to 92 Hewes 
Street, Brooklyn and became a member of the General Committee of the 
Democratic Party. In 1867, he became a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, although his opponent was Henry Ward Beecher, the famous 
preacher. He was very active in the Convention and was the leader in 


writing many of the changes, especially those concerning the Judiciary 
Act. 


Subsequently, he was to be given the Democratic nomination for the 
office of Comptroller of Brooklyn. However, then, as now, an argument 
ensued as to the dispensation of patronage and Livingston refused to give 
up his independence and was denied the nomination. 
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Livingston, in 1876, decided to run as an independent for the office 
of Surrogate. He was then endorsed by the Republican Party and his 
Democratic opponent was Abram H. Dailey, who was one of the most 
successful attorneys in Brooklyn. Dailey had been born in Sheffield, 
Massachusetts on October 3, 1831. Although he was prevented by illness 
from attending college, he studied law in the office of ex-Governor George 
N. Briggs of Massachusetts and was admitted in 1855 in Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1858, he moved to New York and became a very brilliant 
attorney. In 1863, he was elected judge of the Fourth District in Brook- 
lyn, but he had to resign because of the volume and diversity of his 
practice. In 1871, he was nominated by the Republicans for District 
Attorney, but was defeated. When, in 1876, he was nominated by the 
Democrats for Surrogate, it might have been thought that in addition 
to his legal ability he had certain special qualifications. He was a firm 
believer in spiritualism and had founded the “Church of New Spiritual 
Dispensation.” 

The election was run and Livingston was elected by 70 votes out of 
over 90,000 cast. An action of ouster was brought and under the laws 
of the time, the recount did not take place until six months after the 
election. The ballot boxes were not sealed and the recount indicated 
that Dailey had won. Livingston brought an action to set aside the re- 
count, but the jury decided in favor of Dailey who then proceeded to sit 
as Surrogate for three years, while Livingston took the case on appeal. 
The Court of Appeals reversed the decision of the trial court, reinstated 
Livingston, and ordered a new trial. However, by this time Dailey was 
not desirous of engaging in more litigation and he withdrew. 

Livingston’s opinions were characterized as “clearness of expression, 
thorough logical discussion, research and impartiality exhibit his rare 
ability of judicial office.” 

Men such as George B. Abbott whose exceptional fitness both by his 
educational and legal background was demonstrated by his vigorous 
industry, disposal of routine matters, and knowledge of legal principles, 
and Herbert T. Ketcham who was so instrumental in effectuating the 
changes in our structure of the court are still alive in their influence on 
our legal philosophy. 

These men have kept faith with us and I, for one, will regret the 
decision that the walls of the new Surogate’s Court will be unadorned 
by the portraits of our traditional predecessors. For what attorney would 
be brash, undignified or discourteous when 172 years of accumulated 
wisdom is looking down on him. These portraits are not only a deter- 
rent but an inspiration, and I suggest that the Hon. Maximilian Moss 
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use his justly famed powers of negotiation to change the edicts of those 
in charge of the arrangements at the new court house. If that is not 
possible, then I suggest that these portraits should be on permanent loan 
to the Brooklyn Bar Association. 

It was one of the greatest lawyers in America, Daniel Webster, who 
has so aptly stated what I have been vainly trying to convey: 

“Justice is the great interest of man on earth. It is the ligament 
which holds civilized beings and civilized nations together. Wherever 
her temple stands, and so long as it is duly honored, there is a foundation 
for social security, general happiness and the improvement and progress 
of our race. And whoever labors on this edifice with usefulness and 
distinction, whoever clears the foundations, strengthens its pillars, adorns 
its entablatures or contributes to raise its august dome still higher in the 
skies, connects himself, in name and fame and character with that which 
is and must be as durable as the frame of human society.” 


BROOKLYA’S y ty f 
DIME 


SAVINGS BANK OF SROOKEYE 


DOWNTOWN.......cccsssse00 Fulton Street and DeKalb Ave. 
BENSONHURST............... 86th Street and 19th Avenue 
FLATBUSH..........c0receresseee Ave. J and Coney Island Ave. 
CONEY ISLAND............ Mermaid Ave. and W. 17th St, 





Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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Advance Sheet Quiz _., x. rreperick Gross 


1. Will custody of infant orphan be given to 77 year old paternal 
grandmother in preference to 32 year old maternal aunt having a child 
of about same age as orphan? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. In wife’s divorce action is counterclaim by husband that his 
wife’s communist party activities destroyed the home, valid? 


Yss( ) No( ) 


3. Where employee fell while crossing street for a “coffee-break” 
may she recover from employer? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


4. Is State statute valid which requires a candidate for election to 
the House of Representatives to be a resident of the congressional dis- 
trict in which he seeks election? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


5. Is ordinance valid which makes it an offense “to lounge or loiter 
about any street or street corner’? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


6. Will guardian for incompetent beneficiary of trust be permitted 
to invade principal of trust, the will giving the beneficiary the right to 
do so? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


7. Where six appellate judges are equally divided in opinion will 
lower court be affirmed? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


8. May spectator at ball game recover from the ball club for in- 
juries received when other spectators pushed her to floor in attempting to 
catch a foul ball? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


9. May action for damages in Louisiana auto action be maintained 
against insurer in New York under Louisiana direct action statute? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


10. Is party denied due process in Federal Court where he appears 
for himself, but is denied permission to have a lawyer assist him? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
(Answers on page 15) 
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Certification of the Mentally Ill 
to State Hospitals —by MAX GANZER 


Many practicing attorneys in this county have not had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in hearings in reference to the certification of mentally 
ill persons to state hospitals. Perhaps I can give those who have not had 
this opportunity some idea of what takes place at these hearings and how 
to handle some of the situations which occur there. This hearing is held 
at the Kings County Hospital. This is the hospital where people who are 
suspected of being mentally ill are brought. They usually remain there 
for a trial period of about ten days to two weeks. This is the time in 
which these people are tested and watched by psychiatrists to determine 
whether they are to be committed to a state hospital or not. 


Under the present setup, this is a function of Special Term Part II 
of the Supreme Court, Kings County. I shall attempt in this article to 
describe generally just what takes place there and to attempt to pinpoint 
some of the more important aspects. The hearings are generally held in 
the psychiatric clinic on the second floor of the Kings County Hospital at 
about 9 A. M. on Monday and Wednesday of each week. 


The family or the closest next of kin of the patient is usually notified 
to appear at the hearing a few days in advance. In some cases, the next 
of kin may desire to contest the certification and this is where the attorney 
comes into the picture. The family hires an attorney to represent the 
patient. Often, the attorney will be called into the case at the last possible 
moment and there will be insufficient time to prepare. If this should be 
the situation, it is advisable to appear at the hearing scheduled and ask 
for an adjournment. Ordinarily, as a matter of course, this will be granted 
by the presiding judge. 


It is well to bear in mind that the psychiatrist representing Kings 
County Hospital will in some cases testify that the patient needs treatment 
and should be certified. In order to counter this testimony, it is advisable 
to employ a civilian psychiatrist to examine the patient and testify to the 
paient’s mental competency. 


You can readily see that if the civilian psychiatrist decides that the 
patient is competent, there will be two contradictory, conflicting viewpoints 
presented to the judge for his determination. If a reasonable doubt is 
raised as to the patient’s incompetency, the chances are that the judge will 
decide not to commit the patient. 
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Another point to remember is that if it is desired to remove the 
patient from the jurisdiction of Kings County Hospital quickly, a pre- 
requisite is the examination of the patient by the psychiatrist of the hos- 
pital who is assigned to do this. A report by this psychiatrist is essential 
before the patient can be discharged from Kings County. Therefore, it 
might help considerably if the psychiatrist in charge of the case was per- 
sonally contacted and requested to expedite the examination, 


As an example of this, this situation occurred sometime ago here 
in the Borough of Brooklyn. A young fellow of about twenty was 
arrested for the crime of Second Degree rape. It appeared that he 
and three of his friends had picked up this girl who was under the 
age of eighteen and that his friends had sexual relations with her, but 
that he, himself, at least according to his story, did not. Notwith- 
standing, the authorities charged him with Second Degree rape. While 
he was incarcerated and awaiting trial, he suddenly became very violent 
and commenced to strike his head against the wall. This he continued 
to do until he was actually near the state of unconsciousness. At this 
time, he was removed under guard to undergo observation at the Kings 
County Hospital. You will recall that earlier in this article, I pointed 
out that there is a trial period for which patients are kept before it is 
actually determined as to whether they are committed or not. While he 


was at Kings County Hospital, he continued to be very violent and 
extremely difficult to restrain. 


At this point his family hired an attorney to represent him. After 
the attorney had conferred with the patient, he was of the opinion that 
the actual confinement at the hospital, instead of helping the young 
man, was aggravating his condition. The attorney requested an im- 
mediate hearing and the judge who was sitting at the time granted 
one. When the hearing was held, the psychiatrist representing the hos- 
pital testified that he had examined the patient-prisoner, but as of the 
date of the hearing, he had not actually completed his examination. He 
was then asked by the attorney whether he could give his opinion as 
to the mental competency of the patient. The psychiatrist replied that 
since he had not completed his examination, he was not in a position 
to give an opinion. Of course, the judge had no alternative but to ad- 
journ the hearing for a few days. 


This, in effect, defeated the intention of the attorney, for he wished 
to have the young man released as soon as possible. The point of this 
instance is that it is important to contact the psychiatrist handling the 
case immediately to find out what the status of his examination is. 
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In connection with the examination of the state psychiatrist in 
reference to the mental competency, it is a good idea to attempt to be 
very tactful in your questioning. After all, the psychiatrist is the key 
man as far as the competency of the patient is concerned and it is he 
who actually makes the recommendation to the judge as to whether the 
patient should be certified or not. 


Another point to remember is to present the factual situation as 
briefly and as concisely as possible. Ordinarily, the members of the 
family can not be relied upon to do so, for the emotional involvement 
is so great that they are unable to express themselves coherently. It is 
suggested that you do the talking for them. 


If, after becoming familiar with all the facts, you conclude that 
the patient actually needs psychiatric help, but that the family is of the 
opinion that this psychiatric treatment can be supplied by a civilian 
psychiatrist of their own choice, it is your duty to explain to them 
that psychiatric care given by a private psychiatrist or hospital is ex- 
tremely expensive and for people of moderate means, it is almost impos- 
sible; and further, that it would be to the best interest of the patient 
to have the care which he needs administered by the state hospital. 


In the process of certification, most judges at these hearings are 
extremely sympathetic and will grant any reasonable request of the 
family of the patient. For instance, if the family will find that it is 
extremely difficult to visit the patient at the hospital at which the cer- 
tification has been made, either for the reasons that the hospital is too 
far distant, or that transportation is expensive, the judge will invariably 
change that to another state hospital which is more convenient. 


Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


1. YES—151 N. E. 2d 777 6. NO —176 N.Y.S. 2d 416 
2. YES—90 N. W. 2d 615 7. YES—143 A. 2d 656 

3. NO —256 F. 2d 96 8. YES—89 N. W. 2d 811 
4. NO —141 A. 2d 908 9. NO —4N. Y. 2d 488 

5. NO —4N. Y. 2d 469 10. NO —256 F. 2d 474 
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Through the years, to cooperate with 
members of the Brooklyn Bar Association 

not only in the field of Mortgage Loans but 

in the servicing of Fiduciary, Society and Charitable 


Organization Accounts — and more recently in the 








newly authorized Lease-Security Accounts. 


feFast NEw YORK 
SAVINGS BANK 


SERVING BROOKLYN SINCE 1868 


Atlantic Avenue at Pennsylvania 
Pitkin Avenue at Hopkinson 
Eastern Parkway at Utica 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Panorama of Legal Publications 
—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 


COMPULSORY DISCLOSURE 


Recent anti-segregation developments in and out of the courts con- 
tinue to attract the attention of persons interested in our democratic 
growth. A serious “splinter movement” initiated by eleven southern 
States is the legislative attack on the NAACP and other minority 
organizations in an effort to bar these groups from operating in the 
aforementioned States. 


A comprehensive article covering the legal aspects of this problem 
appears in Columbia Law Review, Vol. 58 No. 5, pages 614-619, under 
the title, “Protection of Associations From Compulsory Disclosure of 
Membership” by Joseph B. Robison Esq. Major phases of the problem 
deal with the following: freedom of association, exposure as a method 
of restraining associations; secrecy in American society; accepted gov- 
ernmental invasions of privacy; and exposure as an objective. 


Among other cases, the author evaluates Bryant v. Zimmerman 
which originated in New York, 241 N. Y. 405 under our Walker Law 
(see Civil Rights Law, Section 53) affirmed by Supreme Court of the 
United States, 278 U. S. 63, approving the requirement of membership 
exposure “as a means or a result of achieving other societal objectives.” 
An interesting case in point pending before the Supreme Court is 
NAACP v. Alabama in which the minority group questions the right 
of exposure as an impairment of the right of freedom guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 


LABOR LAW 


Among the Editorial Notes in Rutgers Law Review, Summer 1958, 
Volume XII, No. 4, pages 543-556, our readers may find a thought 
provoking problem presented by Sylvia B. Pressler and Burton L. 
Fundler, Editorial Board members, in their note on “Discrimination in 
Union Membership: Denial of Due Process Under Federal Collective 
Bargaining Legislation.” Pertinent provisions of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act are examined in the 
light of recent federal court decisions. 
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The authors explain various discriminatory practices and support 
their statements by a welter of legal authority supplied in this well foot- 
noted article. Both administrative agency procedure and federal judicial 
review are stressed by the authors to whom the labor union has taken 
on the characteristics of a quasi-governmental agency and as such is 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining guaranties of freedom 
from discrimination because of race, creed or religion in its capacity 
as a collective bargaining agent under federal statute. 


* * * 


LAWYERS AND “CONTEMPT” 


The impact of the summary contempt power of the Court on the 
independence of the Bar is the subject of a short, pithy article by 
Bertram Edises of the California Bar in Lawyers Guild Review, Special 
Issue, Summer 1958, pages 49-52, entitled, “Contempt of Court and 
The Lawyer.” Practical advantages of the customary contempt method: 
speed, simplicity, inexpensiveness, lack of provision for jury trial— 
“cannot abolish the basic truth” urges the author in his plea for the 
proposition “that the procedures and sanctions associated with contempt 
of court . . . violate nearly every principle of procedural due process 
enshrined in the Bill of Rights.” 


In this brief article espousing the cause of the lawyer, the author 
makes an impassioned appeal to his brother members of the legal frater- 
nity to safeguard “the right of an advocate to challenge vigorously the 
arbitrary action of a trial judge without the risk of being clobbered 
by judicial might.” He appears to be particularly perturbed by the 
alleged “irreconcilable roles and purposes” between Bench and Bar and 
trods the pessimistic path which leads him to the dismal conclusion that 
courts constitute a forum of “unequal combat” for the trial lawyer. 
This serious indictment of the normally wholesome atmposphere of the 
courtroom furnishes food for thought of the limitations of the claimed 
“arbitrary punishing power of the judiciary”, regardless of how indi- 
gestible that food may be to the individual reader! 


* * * 


SUPREME COURT 


Is prior judicial service an indispensable qualification for appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court of the United States? Associate Justice 
Felix Frankfurter replies with a resounding negative in a brilliant ar- 
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ticle, “The Supreme Court in the Mirror of Justices” in the August 
1958 issue of American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 44, No. 8, pages 
723-726; 800-804. Attempted legislation in recent years to foist a pre- 
requisite of previous judicial experience, points out Justice Frankfurter, 
could have been the instrumentality for denying to this country the 
services on the high bench of such renowned jurists as James Wilson, 
Bushrod Washington, John Marshall, Story, Taney, Curtis, Campbell, 
Miller, Chase, Bradley, Waite, Fuller, Moody, Hughes, Brandeis, Stone 
and Roberts. In the case of legal philosophers of the ilk of Holmes and 
Cardozo, their significance, demonstrates Justice Frankfurater, derives 
not so much from their previous non-federal court experience “but from 
the fact that they were Holmes and Cardozo.” 


The erudite author concludes unequivocally that “the correlation 
between prior judicial experience and fitness for the functions of the 
Supreme Court is zero.” Another interesting facet of his “Mirror” 
sheds light on the complete metamorphosis of types of litigation sub- 
mitted for judicial determination in the Court’s history of 169 years— 
from private litigation of the early days to the modern emphasis on 
public law, administrative law, federal criminal law, federal jurisdiction, 
naturalization and immigration, and taxation, to mention only a few. 


Job Opportunities for Young Attorneys in Various 
Departments of the Federal Government 
The American Law Student Association has published a 50-page 
pamphlet describing job opportunities for young attorneys in the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 


Copies may be obtained from the Association at 1155 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. The cost is ten cents. Thirty-three government 
departments are covered by the pamphlet. 
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Book Notes —MARGARET R. RUGGIERO, Editor 


MASTERS OF DECEIT: The Story of Communism in America and 
How to Fight It. By J. Edgar Hoover. 374 pages. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 


Every citizen has a duty to learn more about the menace that 
threatens his future, his home, his children, the peace of the world— 
that is the reason J. Edgar Hoover, for over thirty years, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has written “Masters of Deceit,” 
the story of Communism in America and how to fight it. 


Mr. Hoover, the foremost authority on the Red Menace in America, 
in lucid style presents a brief but penetrating history of Communism 
starting with the writings of Karl Marx and Friedrick Engels, the life 
of Lenin and the Russian Revolution of 1917, the ruthless reign of 
Joseph Stalin down to an account of the short-lived rule of Lavrenti 
Beria and the present tenuous rule of Nikita Khrushchev. The very 
recent words of this despot, Khrushchev, “I can prophesy that your 
grandchildren in America will live under socialism,” attest to the timeli- 
ness and necessity of Mr. Hoover’s excellent book. 


The history of the Communist Party in America, states Mr. 
Hoover, clearly shows the loyalty of this disciplined Party to Russia. 
The author points out that in 1936 when the Spanish Civil War erupted, 
the Communists in the United States amid great fanfare sent about 
3,000 “volunteers,” commonly known as the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
to aid the Spanish Loyalists, acting in concert with international Com- 
munism to advance the Bolshevik cause. Many examples are cited indi- 
cating the synchronization of the policies of the Communist Party in 
America and Soviet Russia. Thus after the August, 1939, “nonaggres- 
sion” pact between Hitler and Stalin, the Communists in America termed 
the war between Germany and the Western Allies an “imperialist” war. 
There was opposition to the Allies, to lend-lease, the draft and military 
production. Russia’s invasion of Finland in 1939-40 was not imperial- 
ism, said the American Communists. But the day after Germany attacked 
Russia, the European conflict became a “patriotic war” and the United 
States was urged to give full support to Russia. 


Having established the Communist Party in America as a tool of 
Russia, the author sets out “to assemble, organize and present basic, 
everyday facts of Communism which will be of maximum help to the 
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people of our country in recognizing and fighting the enemy in our 
midst.” 

The chapters on “Who Are The Communists,’ “What Do U. S. 
Communists Claim,” “Why Do People Become Communists,” and “Why 
People Break With Communism,” give the reader an insight into the 
motives and thinking of the Communists. Mr, Hoover’s familiarity with 
the personal history of every Communist known to the F.B.I. over more 
than three decades makes such a penetrating analysis possible. 


But the author is not so absorbed by the deeds of the Communists 
as to be unmindful of the problems facing our society which in many 
cases give rise to party membership. “Many individuals have joined the 
Party,” stresses the author, “in the vain hope of improving social con- 
ditions, gaining better housing, or achieving better relations between the 
races.” He points out that the Party is attempting to exploit the rise of 
materialism, irreligion, and lack of faith in our Judaic-Christian heritage. 


Part four of this work is devoted to describing life in the Com- 
munist Party. It is here we see the fanatical and blind obedience of the 
followers of Marx and Lenin. Their devotion to their cause in spite of 
financial obstacles, the disapproval of society, the constant drudgery, 
and the stringent demands on the individual by the Party, all serve to 
remind us how little care and effort many of us exert in behalf of pre- 
serving our free institutions and democratic government. 


Only from the pen of a man who has studied and kept watch over 
the Communist conspiracy for more than a generation can we be made 
fully aware of the clear and present danger of the Communist Party 
to our country by its program of infiltration into sensitive agencies, its 
use of fronts to promote the Communist cause, its available source of 
manpower for Soviet espionage, and its obedience to the masters of 
the Kremlin. 

Of particular significance is the chapter devoted to exposing the 
false claim of the Communist Party of widespread influence in the 
Jewish communities of America. Mr. Hoover stresses the fact that 
while it is a matter of record that numerous Communist Party leaders 
call themselves Jews and claim a Jewish origin, they are no more repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish faith than is Earl Browder, of Protestant back- 
ground, representative of the Protestant faith or William Z. Foster, of 
Catholic background, representative of the Catholic faith. 

Mr. Hoover traces the anti-semitic history of Communism from the 
utterances of Karl Marx to the Soviet purge under Stalin of Jewish 
leaders and culture. 
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Some of the most effective opposition to Communism in the United 
States, affirms Mr. Hoover, has come from Jewish organizations such 
as B’nai B’rith, the American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish 
League Against Communism and the Anti-Defamation League. 


No writing on the Communist Party would be complete without a 
brief description of the operation of the Communist underground. Its 
purpose—to conceal the Party’s illegal activities, such as aid to Soviet 
espionage, the placing of concealed members in sensitive positions in 
government and maintaining clandestine communication networks. The 
members of the underground, writes Mr. Hoover, if so instructed, would 
not hesitate to lead a riot, steal vital military secrets, sabotage defense 
industries or perform illegal activities. That the Communist Conspiracy 
in America has not been entirely fruitless, warns the author, in his 
chapter on espionage and sabotage, is apparent from the Harry Gold- 
Klaus Fuchs combination and the case of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
executed in 1953 on espionage charges. Eternal vigilance now and in 
the future is the price we must pay to avoid repetition of the perpetra- 
tion of similar acts. 


It is the expressed hope of the author that the exposé of Marxism 
and Leninism as en evil conspiracy in pursuit of power and not of truth 
and justice will serve not only as an eye-opener to members of the 
Communist Party who may take the time to read his book, but an in- 
spiration to loyal Americans to work untiringly to uphold the ideals of 
justice and liberty which have made this nation great. 


Mr. Hoover, whose career as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has been one of continued service to his country, has once 
more given unstintingly of his time and talents to lay bare the conspiracy 
of the “Masters of Deceit” that they may never become the masters 
of America. 

Asert J. MILLUs 


Career Opportunities for Young Lawyers in 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
The Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the United States Army 
has published a 25-page brochure outlining career opportunities for 


young lawyers in the Corps. Copies are available at the Association 
Building. 
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Court Street Echoes —by MAXINE K. DUBERSTEIN 


GOLF, NO-GOLF, DINNER: FUN! 


LOUIS M. BRASS and Pine Hollow Country Club did it again. 
Last month’s BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION Annual Golf Out- 
ing was termed a success. The players started teeing off at 9 A. M. and 
long before 9 P. M. that night, members voted unanimously to reserve 
the same quarters for next year. 


CHAMPIONS 


Prize winners among our members: ADOLPH KOEPPEL’s 76 
Low Gross brought him a magnificent silver trophy; ED CONNOLLY 
took his prize as runner-up with 80. BERNARD HELFENSTEIN 
winner of Low Net and RALPH ADER, runner-up, also received silver 
mantle decorators. M. K. BRODEY took home the trophy for the 
longest drive and EDDIE VOLET won the hole-in-one prize. 


A box of golf balls went to the honorable FRANK McGRATH 
for the highest score—or—for honesty in reporting a score of 121. 


* * * 


GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS 


The famous BBA showmen, BEN RAPHAEL and TOM TODA- 
RELLI didn’t spend the entire day on the course: 


Tune: “Man on the Flying Trapeze” 

He swings at the ball like an old rusty gate, 

I wish his gyrations I could demonstrate. 

He keeps his head down but not far enough 

He mumbles and grumbles and puffs. 

He plants his feet firmly then jiggles 

His club like a leaking pontoon, 

He’s mastered the doggondest wiggles 

He looks like a Goldberg cartoon, OH 

He’s read every book there is on the game, 

Then claims that Ben Hogan and Snead are to blame, 
There may be worse golfers but I don’t know where 
Than poor Judge Rinaldi, hey hey. 
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JUDGE DICK RINALDI refused to complain to the grievance 
committee because it was rendered by DISTRICT ATTORNEY ED 
SILVER. (And Ed’s just been elected Executive Vice President of the 
National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys.) 


BOB KEATING doesn’t expect to appear before JUDGE VIN- 
CENT KEOGH in the near future, that is according to his singing of 
the last stanza of “Red River Valley”: 


But what ho, thru that Pine Hollow Valley, 
Hear those cheers as the boys congregate 
For Keogh just put on a brave rally 

And came in with two hundred and eight. 


* * » 
PAGING RICHARDS W. HANNAH 


The door prizes were really prizes. They ranged from golf clubs, 
golf balls, steak knives and Scotch to law books, brief cases and suit 
cases. 


With COL. WILLIAM KLEINMAN, ASS’T D. A. AARON 
KOOTA and Chairman BRASS looking on as close witnesses before 
the entire gathering, MRS. DANIEL M. COHEN picked her own 
name as a winner. And so, I walked off with CARL SCHLITT’S 
HOME TITLE COMPANY gift of a magnificent leather attache case. 
The committee insisted that I keep the prize so I felt much better when 
MRS. LOUIS FORTGANG picked her husband’s name for a package 
of golf balls. 

* * * 
MAIN 4-0675 

That’s the BROOKLYN BAR’s phone number and our agreeable 
Executive Secretary KELL GROSS will accept your reservation for 
next year’s outing. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Active Membertlip 2226.6. i ease c esi eees $25. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice ..... 12. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ...... 5. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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OPINIONS OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
INQUIRY: 


A group of tenants in a particular neighborhood decide to form a 
Tenants’ Association. These tenants are residents of the same general 
neighborhood, although not necessarily occupants of the same houses. 
They charge a nominal membership fee and retain a member of the 
Bar as counsel to the Organization. The attorney is paid a yearly re- 
tainer for which he handles the landlord-tenant problems only of the 
members as a group, and as individuals. The attorney does not make 
any Court appearances but rather, renders opinions, provides rent com- 
mission forms and assists in the filling of these forms. The members, 
by agreement with this attorney, may retain the attorney to make Court 
appearances in either the Magistrate’s Court or Municipal Court, or 
attend Hearings before the State Rent Administrator at a fee of $X”. 


The proposed Tenants’ Association intends to advertise the forma- 
tion of this Association in order to obtain additional members. This 
advertisement would be within the neighborhood itself and would not 
make mention of legal services of any type which would be afforded 
to the members, but rather which would state only the general advan- 
tages of belonging to the Organization. 


OPINION: 
Canon 35 of the Canons of Professional Ethics provides: 


“35. Intermediaries. The professional services of a lawyer 
should not be controlled or exploited by any lay agency, personal 
or corporate, which intervenes between client and lawyer. A law- 
yer’s responsibilities and qualifications are individual. He should 
avoid all relations which direct the performance of his duties by or 
in the interest of such intermediary. A lawyer’s relation to his 
client should be personal, and the responsibility should be direct 
to the client. Charitable societies rendering aid to the indigent are 
not deemed such intermediaries. 


A lawyer may accept employment from any organization, such 
as an association, club or trade organization, to render legal services 
in any matter in which the organization, as an entity, is interested, 
but this employment should not include the rendering of legal. serv- 


ices to the members of such an organization in respect of their 
individual affairs.” 
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It is the opinion of the Committee on Professional Ethics that the 
arrangement proposed would violate Canon 35 since the legal services 
of the attorney would not be restricted to representing the association 
as an entity, but would extend to the rendition of legal services to its 
members in respect of their individual affairs. 


The Committee renders no opinion as to the propriety of any ad- 
vertisement by such association which would not mention or suggest the 
rendition of any legal services or which would not otherwise involve any 
question of professional ethics. 


The foregoing is an opinion solely of the Committee on Professional 
Ethics and has not been passed upon by the Brooklyn Bar Association. 


References: Drinker on Legal Ethics, pages 161-165; B58; B92; 
Opinions No. 714, 752, 753, Ass’n of Bar, City of N. Y. 


* * * 
INQUIRY: 

The inquirer asks whether a judge may properly participate in 
fund raising for his law school or as a member or chairman of the fund 
raising committee. If not, may he serve as president of the alumni 
association even though one of the functions of that association is fund 
raising, but the details of the fund raising are carried out by a separate 
committee. May he serve as chairman or member of the committee to 
promote the annual dinner or luncheon of the law school. 


OPINION: 
Canon 25 of the Canons of Judicial Ethics states as follows: 


“25. Business Promotions and Solicitations for Charity. A 
judge should avoid giving ground for any reasonable suspicion that 
he is utilizing the power or prestige of his office to persuade or 
coerce others to patronize or contribute, either to the success of 
private business ventures, or to charitable enterprises. He should, 
therefore, not enter into such private business, or pursue such a 
course of conduct, as would justify such suspicion, nor use the 
power of his office or the influence of his name to promote the 
business interests of others; he should not solicit for charities, nor 
should he enter into any business relation which, in the normal 
course of events reasonably to be expected, might bring his per- 
sonal interest into conflict with the impartial performance of his 
official duties.” 
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The said Canon unqualifiedly prohibits the participation of a judge 
in fund raising activities, the purpose of such proscription being to 
“avoid giving ground for any reasonable suspicion that [the judge] is 
using the power or prestige of his office to persuade or coerce others 
to patronize or contribute.” Therefore, in the opinion of the Committee, 
a judge should not function as a member of a fund raising committee. 


However, such restriction against fund raising activities does not 
in any way bar a judge from retaining his membership in the alumni 
association of his law school or from becoming an officer of that asso- 
ciation, nor is there any reason why he should not attend functions of 
the law school or of the alumni association, so long as his presence there 
does not constitute the use of the power or prestige of his judicial office 
to obtain patronage or contributions. 


The foregoing is an opinion solely of the Committee on Professional 
Ethics and has not been passed upon by the Brooklyn Bar Association. 


INQUIRY: 


Is it ethically proper for an attorney to volunteer as a public- 
spirited citizen to draw up wills without a fee for those police officers 
in his police precinct who wish him to do so? 


OPINION: 


Canon 27 prohibits the advertising of professional services, or the 
solicitation of professional employment, by any means, however indirect. 
It is the opinion of the Committee on Professional Ethics that, although 
such proposal may be well-intentioned, it nevertheless would constitute 
a direct solicitation of professional employment in violation of Canon 
27. The fact that no fee is sought for the drawing of the wills would 
not change the situation, since the purpose of initiating a professional 
relationship in such manner may be to obtain subsequent legal em- 


ployment in other matters from the clients thus obtained and their 
acquaintances. 


The foregoing is an opinion solely of the Committee on Professional 
Ethics and has not been passed upon by the Brooklyn Bar Association. 


References: Drinker on Legal Ethics, page 250; Opinion No. 256 
of N. Y. County Lawyers Assn. 


Cares WILson, Chairman 
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THE ABILITY TO USE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE 


Your most important asset! 


Make provision for disability income during the time 
accident or illness interrupts your earning capacity. 
Protect your “stock in trade” with the Group Plan of 
Accident and Sickness insurance recommended by your 
association and underwritten by The United States 
Life Insurance Company in the City of New York. 


The present policy with its increased coverage pro- 
vides a splendid nucleus or supplement to your per- 
sonal program. 


All claim benefits will be paid in addition to any other 
coverage you may have. 


All active members under age 70 may apply for con- 
sideration. 


Contact Your Administrators Today . . . 


TER BUSH & POWELL, INC. 
SCHENECTADY NEW YORK, N. Y. BUFFALO 
b We 342 MADISON AVE. * A 
MUrray Hill 2-7895 


Ter Bush & Powell, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest brochure giving the pertinent details of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association Income Protection Plan, or have one of your 
representatives call me. 











COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 


Rutherford S. Moorhead died August 6, 1958 at the Brooklyn Eye 
& Ear Hospital at the age of 73. 


His background was typical of many of the Brooklyn members of 
the Bar. Born in Brooklyn, July 30, 1885, Mr. Moorhead graduated 
from Boys’ High School. He attended New York University School 
of Law, and in 1909 received his degree. Upon his admission to the 
Bar the following year he formed the firm of Dobson, Moorhead and 
Dwyer. Appointed Assistant District Attorney of Kings County in 1940 
in charge of the Indictment Bureau, he continued in his said employ- 
ment until his death. 


Mr. Moorhead was elected to membership in the Association on 
October 7, 1926 and served on the following Committees: Committee 
on Professional Economics, 1936-1939; Library Committee, 1939-1940; 
Committee on County Court and District Attorney, 1946-1947; Com- 
mittee on Criminal Law and Procedure, 1947-1958 and Committee on 
General Affairs, 1947-1953. 


He also was a member of the New York State Bar Association, 
American Bar Association and National Association of District Attor- 
neys. He was active in fraternal affairs having been a member of the 
Star of Bethlehem Lodge #322, F. & A. M. and a 32nd degree Mason, 
a Trustee of the Kismet Shrine Temple and a member of the Society 
of Old Brooklynites. He was also a Trustee and treasurer of the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church. 


Surviving are his widow and a brother. 


Mr. Moorhead was noted for the scholarly and intense interest in 
his duties and his infinite capacity for work. 


Statuesque in bearing, he was outwardly brusque in manner yet 
possessed of a truly kind and gentle nature. 


He was an outstanding example of a devoted public servant. 


*” * o* 


Frederick A. Keck died at the Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, on 
August 15, 1958 after a long illness. He was 72 years of age and 
resided at 35 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn. 


Born in Brooklyn on July 25, 1886, Mr. Keck attended the Brook- 
lyn Boys’ High School and in 1908 received his law degree from Brook- 
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lyn Law School. He was admitted to the Bar in the Appellate Division, 
Second Department, on February 8, 1909. 


Throughout his career he specialized in Surrogate’s Court and estate 
matters, first as an individual practitioner and then as a member of the 
firm of Gross & Keck which was organized in 1927. 


He was elected to membership in the Association on February 8, 
1913 and in later years devoted much of his time and effort in the 
affairs of the Association. He was a member of the Committee on the 
Annual Dinner from 1936-1953; 50th Anniversary Committee, 1938- 
1939; he was Chairman of the Committee on Entertainment from 
1948-1949; Member—Committee on Post War Readjustments, 1946- 
1947; Member—Committee on Delegates to Joint Committees of State 
and City Bar Associations on Unlawful Practice from 1957-1958; 
Chairman Section Surrogate’s Court, 1950-1958; Member—Committee 
on Audit & Budget, 1956-1957 and Chairman, Committee on Surrogate’s 
Court, 1936-1958. 


He was a Trustee of the Association from 1948 to 1956 when he 
was elected Treasurer and acted for the year 1956-1957; then Secretary 
for 1957-1958, and in June, 1958 he was elected Vice-president. 


Mr. Keck was also a member of the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Bar Association and a member of the American Bar 
Association. 


During World War I Mr. Keck served in the United States Navy 
as Chief Boatswain’s Mate, and in later years continued active in patriotic 
organizations, having served as counsel to the American Legion in Kings 
County, and in 1929 having been elected Commander of that organiza- 
tion. He was also counsel and a director of the Brooklyn Chapter of 
the American Red Cross and the Brooklyn Council of Boy Scouts. 


He is survived by his wife Marion Flaherty Keck, two daughters, 
Mrs. Frederick Haenlein, Jr. and Miss Mary Jane Keck, a son Fred- 
erick A. Keck, Jr., his mother Mrs. Emily Keck, and three sisters. 


Indefatigable in his devotion to and efforts on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation he greatly merited the rewards bestowed upon him and the 
esteem in which he was held by the members of the Bar. His passing 
results in a great loss, not only to the Association, but to the Bar 
generally. 


Puiuip ScHarF, Chairman. 
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New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman has approved the following application for membership: 
Active: 

Rubin Baron, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Morris Berkow, 189 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Joseph A. Caprio, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Arthur B. Carton, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Henriette Frieder, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 

George M. Goldman, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Abraham N. Horwitz, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. 

Frank L. Ippolito, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. 

Viron K. Jones, 1172 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Daniel Katz, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Samuel J. Levine, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

George J. Robertazzi, 1506 Ave. U, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Vincent P. Romano, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Vincent Rollo, 280 Columbia St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Edwin F. Russell, 117 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Daniel T. Scannell, 370 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Francis A. Scotto, 300 Court St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

Louis Silberstang, 4429 18th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. Harvey Simon, 305 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Alexander J. Sparrow, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Active IT: 

Stanley D. Applebaum, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Seymour Berger, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Albert Lawrence, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Laurence W. Pierce, 79 Decatur St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
Junior: 

Jack Ben Abramson, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Bernard Adler, 185 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Berton Harold Arronowitz, 135 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Louis Edward Fasulo, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Harvey Gladstein, 135 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Hadley Warren Gold, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

James M. Higgins, 310 82nd St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

D. Bernard Hoenig, 51 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 

Leon Arnold Katz, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Ephraim King Leibowitz, 570 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Salvatore J. Martino, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Gerald Mesckow, 1 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. 
John J. Mullally, 3140 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Allen Joseph Murray, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. 
Charles F. X. Perrotta, 9449 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 
Roy Albert Povell, 14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Eric W. Schmidt, 179 Belmont Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman has received the following applications for membership pub- 
lished pursuant to Art. II, Sec. 2, of the By-Laws: 

Active: 

Joseph S. Catalano, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

Murray B. Felton, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

William J. Kramer, 164 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Albert B. Leopold, 105 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Herbert H. Pensig, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

William Podell, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Leonard Thorner, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Harry Zucker, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Active IT: 

Vivian H. Agress, 590 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

Ronald Cohen, 270 Crown St., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

Francis J. Columbia, 130 Clinton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Joseph H. Sacoder, 1119 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Junior: 

Robert E. Baum, 425 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert Bernzewig, 1301 Surf Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert Stanley Feigen, 1738 78th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harold Fraikorn, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

E. Marvin Geiger, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Floyd Klapper, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Howard William Kreinces, 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Richard E. Leavitt, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Michael A. Petrozzo, 9224 Ft. Hamilton P’kway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ned Pilatsky, 1073 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lester Pollack, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Graham M. Scheinman, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Marvin E. Segal, 38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Tsuneko Tokuyasce, 97 Columbia Hts., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Martin J. Weissman, 179 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

Norman Williams, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Herbert Charles Yagid, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Our British cousins are frequently perplexed over 
our promiscuous use of the word “fix”. We fix a 
date—operate on fixed schedules—send our watches 
to be fixed—get ourselves into fixes—assure an of- 
fender that we'll fix him. 


Well, with proper apologies, we admit to a liking 
for this overworked, but concise and pungent term. 
We even venture to assume that our erudite friends 
of the legal profession know exactly what we mean 
when we state that no TG&T policy holder ever 
finds himself in a “fix” due to defects which threaten 
the validity of his title. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
WB and Trust Company 


BROOKLYN OFFICE: 186 Remsen Street « WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 
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soon to be known as 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 


COMPANY 





“We'll have Home Title 
handle it from New York...” 


Home Title’s out-of-state service makes it easy for attorneys 
to handle transactions anywhere. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Florida, Utah, Puerto Rico and Canada 
OTHER STATES BY REFERRAL 
51 Wittoucnsy STREET, Brooxtyn I, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-4800 
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Title Insurance in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
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